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4 
Editorial. 


«Twill not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we bave built Jerusalem 

In England's green and pleasant land.” 


Witty Bune 


nis, our second number, was intended for publication 
Gaaksr but the strike of the National Union of Railwaymen, a 
other local difficulties have caused unavoidable delay, If we poate 7 
in coping with the spectre of financial difficulties, which threaten 
us, we hope that the third number of the “ Bee” wif be on a 
shortly before Christmas. We draw the attention of readers in the 
Middle School to competitions, the details of which will be found or 
page 31. Here follows a discourse by the Art Rditor, : 


Illustrations. 


Iccustrations in books or magazines can be reproduced by two 
methods :—The “ half-tone " and the “ line block.” 

The first, as its name implies, can reproduce tones intermediate 
between black and white. The second can only reproduce line 
drawings in dead black and pure white, it is a more accurate co y 
of the original drawing than the former and it is by this process 
that the drawings illustrating our magazine have been reproduced, 

Drawing in line is one of the most difficult forms of art, and the 
one in which accurate representation of nature is least possible. 
As colour is absent and half-tones impossible all impressions of 
colour and shapes must first be translated into a more or less con 
ventional system of lines. 

It is the force and originality with which such great draughsmen 
as Rembrandt or Diirer do this that make their line work so distinc. 
tive. Van Dyck's portrait etchings and Goya's satirical sketches 
show extraordinary power and vitality, and many artists such as 
Mantegna have produced black and white work as well as pictures 
in colour. Of more modern work Menzel’s sketches and the book 
illustrations of such men as Whistler, Millais, Boyd Houghton and 
particularly Charles Keen of “Punch” are fine examples of line 
drawing. dapanese art also is well worth studying, for it is essen- 
tially line work though executed with a brush (peo and pencil 
never being used in Japanese pictures). Of contemporary work 
some of the finest are in the German papers such as “Simplicissi- 
mus" or in Prench papers such as “ La Baionette.” One of the best 
modern draughsmen is Foraine. 

Such a number of faithful reproductions of good line-work can 
always be obtained that there is no excuse for the numberless 
wooden and stiff examples which disfigure most magazives. Our 
endeavour should be to encourage work with as much life and 
originality in it as possible. 





SIC [TUR AD AsTRA! 
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Stephen Bone 
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Churches of Norfolk. 


Cuurcues of Norfolk, many and fair, 
Raise your towers high in the air, 
Flint-built sentinals stern and square, : 
Till you overlook the cornland bare Er ae 
To the next church tower over there. Abs 





How many Saints with shaven hair 
Have worn with their feet your winding stair, < a4 B55: 
As they passed unheeding the hidden lair 7 

Of the roused and screeming fowls of the ae ores 

To ring the village folk to prayer ? rh Fe 


Churches of Norfolk large and fair, 
Who fashioned your windows rich and rare, 
‘Aad the stone that right from Caen did fare, 
“And the hard blue flints that are hewn so 
Oh craftsmen! you're dead and there’ 


Churches, old and lofty and fair, 

1 am no Prophet, or Sibyl or Sayer; 
But some fine day you won't be there 
To make the visitors marvel and stare, 
And crane their neclis up into the air, 
And ery, “ How many!” How large!” “ How fair!’ 


For sun and rain and wear and tear 
Will crumble and ruin your aisles, and stair, 
And nave and chancel and tower square. 


Por the villagers have no wealth to spare ¥, 
And the corn and cattle will get your share 2 
For the’re more useful than houses of prayer 
And e’en now you fall into disrepair ; 

But when you're gone there'll be many to care, 


And you shall cry to each other, “ Beware! 
My thatch is heavier than I can bear, 
Sister! I'm dying, but do not despair.” 


Large, lofty and light and built with care, 
When shall we find the like or where ? 
Of churches of Norfolk, many and fair ? 


JsaBEL Garripo, 


7 
Work, Pleasure and Sport. 


“Wuat's ina name?" Unfortunately there is a great deal. The 
art of writing is a fine art and can only be acquired by continual 
practice. I am an inexperienced writer; and writing, as I am, 
upon a subject which involves phraseology, which very probably 
conveys quite different meanings to different people, | must beg m 
readers to tolerate my efforts and to criticize, as 1 hope they will, 
not the words | have used, but rather, if it is possible, the sen- 
timents | have attempted to express. 

Human beings are sensual and intellectual beings; or to put it 
in other words, human beings gather their joys from two channels, 
firstly, from the stimuli accorded through the senses of touch, sight, 
sound, smell and taste, which gives sensual satisfaction, and 
secondly, from the feeling accorded by moral or reasoned self- 
satisfaction, The first comes from the body and the second from 
something which, for convenience sake, we will term the intellect. 
Our aim in this life is to obtain a maximum from life. But in this 
world, the body, the personality, and the intellect are inextricably 
bound together. So our aim in life must be to satisfy both our 
impulsive and reasoned desires. This must not be taken to mean 
that we must blindly obey impulse nor, on the other hand, become, 
that which is equally absurd, mechanical reasoning machines. It 
should however be taken to mean that our lives must be composed 
of both work and pleasure in such a way that our lives shall render 
to us to the full that which they have to give. 

A hermit, in living a life of solitary prayer, believes that he is 
making the best possible use of his life, and as long as he has this 
absolute belief what does it matter, since allis but man’s conception, 
his missing life’s pleasures? It matters nought, provided he has 
absolute faith, for faith is all. Nevertheless, faith is built upon cir- 
cumstances, and man's belief in this world, and so, the hermit's faith 
if shaken by circumstances, spells misery for the hermit. We must, 
therefore, have a faith and a way of living which is built upon cir- 
cumstances, and so, heing built upon the very circumstances of life 
themselves, our faith and ourselves will weather all circumstances. 
So we risk missing something in life, which can tell very con- 
siderably, if we allow ourselves to become bound up in our business, 
our home or our pleasure ; our business will make us mechanical, 
unless we have a home which, on our return, gives us encouragement 
and comradeship; our very pleasures become empty, unless we 
have some serious occupation to make us want them. 

Hobbies are work and pleasure. They are not so serious or so 
vital as business is, to push out moments of relaxation, but are 
serious enough to occupy the intellect so as to give intellectual 
exercise. A business man, while he is actively such, must have 
pleasure giving recreations. It is impossible to make a business a 
hobby, since it will kill the business, and similarly, it will kill one to 
make one’s hobby one’s business. A hobby is a difficult, though 
perhaps an ideal, thing to have, and most men find it necessary to 
make a business, and to enjoy, at the same time, entirely separate 
pleasures. : 

Sport has arisen to fill the place of business for those who have 
no business. Sport is purely consumptive but, unlike pleasure, it is 
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the first consideration of the day, in this way itis similar to business, 
Sport is not truly intellectual. f 
Sport fails to satisfy the impulse of creation. 
rt is consumptive and uoremunerative, 
is often cruel. : 
Sport is parasitical upon the community, 


And so sport, failing in a five-fold manner, failing to he « hobby, 
puaisee'ot © pleasure, has no place in any well ordered comme 

It would be absurdly unjust to condemn hunting or poker ag 
evils, for hunting can become a pleasure, as in some ways it is, and 
even poker can be played as a game of pleasure. Just as it is 
unfair to exclude modern dancing because it was first created 5 
undesirable people for undesirable ends, or Sovietism because jt rf 
used in Russia, so we must not condemn an occupation because it 
was designed as a sport. Sovietism is the most elastic form of 
government ever conceived and similarly even hunting can become 
good. Nevertheless certain forms of hunting, and Monte Carlo 
poker, are almost wholly evil. 7 Sport may become a business 
county cricket for the ‘ players’ is a business, but usually sport % 
changed makes a poor business and an empty pleasure. However 
it is not with ‘ business-sport’ that } quarrel, it is pure Sport that | 
condemn. 4 

Sport is a compound of business and pleasure, while hobbies are 
amisture of business and pleasure. Pleasure, just as much as 
work, is a necessity for the full enjoyment of our lives. 


“Tt is in vain to argue which leg of 
a pair of scissors is the more necessary!" 
So we must never compound our work and our pleasure into 


for in work and play alone do we find happiness. ihe 


Nie Ue Fa) 





On Winter Evenings. 


On winter evenings, sitting in the firelight, 

Come memories, stepping forth from out the dusk: 
Cool streams, on broiling days, with bending willows; 
And country villages, where children play, 

With sunshine kissing their unconscious freedom, 
As they gaze, wondering, at the blacksmith’s forge, 
Joy without passion, the glad joy of laughter, 
Rock pools, and bathing, on the sandy shore; 

A hayfield, bright with light and children's voices, 
And faces we have loved—all come and go, 

But leave us happier for their wondrous message— 
We know one day we'll meet them al! again. 


BG, 






















































Snarkasm. | 
ae 
© ‘The fourth ie ite fondness for bathing machines,” 0 
Which it constantly carries about. Be 
And believes that they add to the beauty of seen 


A sentiment open to doubt.” 


" Hunting of 


How the Snark could have acquired this ain nee rT 
| in a matter for conjecture, but caved: . 
: thie interesting question. ¥ 
1) The Snark (whieh lived in a lind eom 

| craga and utterly unsuitable for #ea ba , could ti 
: acquainted with the bathing machine in its own e¢ 
| fore it must have travelled, Now it is only in Bag 
bathing machines—the “ towers along the ateay 

be seen in all their glory, Therefore to a 
| Snark must have visite England. a" 


(2). There is a roberb that " a cat may sok we : 
there has always existed & confusion in the vuly 







Snarks and Cate, ‘This confusion hag probably 4 
superficial resemblance between the habits o 
instance 
«| engage with the Snark every o 
In a dreamy delirious Aght.” ty nigh fl 

Now this habit of the Snark is also common to 
know that some Snarks have whiskers and surat 

Now in 1783, George LV. (then Prince Regent) 43 
to enjoy the sea bathing, It was a cuprates iP eating’ 
for all the courtiers, and it seems to me highly roby 
Snark is the “cat referted to and George LV, 
Snark’s visit had occurred at later date the wo 
ferences to it in the newspapers. If it had waa 
this date it would sot have found bathing machines 

What an idyllic sight it must have been! Th 
evi os fh Au ne sun making the blue wave 
nterested Snark, and the crowd of court r 
the prince survived the experiment, ai biti 

There are other evidences of the Snark's visit to Bp 
those in the b gete but caution must be shown in " 
rive various English words from “ Snark” e.g. “ sareastt 
and “snarl,” although bearing a superficial resemblance t¢ 
have no real affinity, for the meaning makes this impossible, « 
they were originally used ins snarkastic sense. ' Bnore,” 
is derived from “snark.” We know that the” Snark” frequently 
breakfasts at five o'clock tea and dines on the followi ane 
Thus the epithet “snark” was applied to a lazy person and j 4 
course of time it altered its spelling frst to “snork” and inter ; 
“anore.” Snort” is of course a similar word similarly derived} 
and “bore” ia perhaps an example of “ rhyming derivation |" 
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Thus the benefit derived from the Snark's visit was mutual. 
It is natural for “a peculiar creature who wont be caught ina com- 
mon place way” to have unusual ideas of beauty, and we can ina 
measure claim to have developed the rudimentary asthetic ideas of 
an animal otherwise supposed to be of utilitarian value only, 
The appearance of the Snark has on the other hand ent 
our vocabulary and given us a wider horizon P 
“ Rien ne vaut un clair matin d'été 
Pour se eréer des illusions.” 
Emile Cammaerts, 


S.B. 


The Downs. 


«Wuar are your Downs?” sncered the stranger, 
“ Low lines of monotonous hills : 
When I gaze at their long bare slopes, 
No joy my bosom fills. 
What are your Downs to Dartmoor, 
To the Highlands, or to the Peak; 
What makes you love such humble things ? 
Native of Down lands, speak!" 
Then spoke the native: “ Ev'ryman, 
That lives and loves his life, 
Has some dear homeland in his heart 
Through exile, toil or strife. ps 
Grey are the downs and rounded, 
With buttress folds that spread, 
Lapped by the Wealden meadows rich, 
That try to reach their head. 
Smooth are the downs and chalky, 
With shadows hazy blue; 
By the steep, white track, the grass is short, 
Flower'd with every hue. 
Pure and fair are the downs for ever, 
In Sussex, Surrey or Kent ; 
A grey and billowy rampart line, 
Here and there by rivers rent; 
And though they may be scarréd 
By railways, quarries and towns, 
Deep in cold Down spring water, 
I drink to my homeland, the Downs.” 
Isabel Garripo, 
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Art and the State. 





I. 


Tuere was once an artist; and he worshipped the Spirit of Beauty, 
And he loved the freedom of the purple mountains, the purity of the 
mountain wind and the sunlight and the blue mists of morning, 
And he strove daily to live ever with Beauty and to interpret its 
rhythm with the skill of his craft. 

Now the artist was forced to dwell in the plains of civilization, a 
land full of competition, ugliness and machinery. And the people 
of the land cared little for the things of Beauty, and were always at 
war with each other, the majority struggling to rise from poverty 
and misery against the tyranny of the few, and the few despising 
the workers for their ignorance and desire for better conditions, 
were for ever clinging to their wealth and the slothful comforts of 


opulence, 
Now there were certain men, supposed to be cleverer and wiser 
than their fellows, who were called Statesmen, the rulers of the 


land. 

But they seemed to care little for the happiness of the people 
and sided with the rich and were always intriguing against one 
another; striving after a thing called fame, and seeking glory for 
themselves by claptrap and subterfuge. 

Now the Artist had learnt in his childhood of the goodness and 
heroism of such men who gave their lives for their country, And 
he had heard of a certain Hellas, a land where the development 
and progress of man was the chief care of the State and where they 
worshipped Beauty. And the Artist had secretly dreamed in his 
youth how he would one day rise to become a great leader of his 
people and work for the progress of all men. But now that he was 
grown to manhood and he saw facts as they were, he felt very dis- 
appointed. And he perceived the ugliness and meanness of politics 
and said to his friends, “ Let us free ourselves from this world of 
hate and let us fly to the mountains and live far away, lest we 
become tainted with the narrowness and littleness of life.” And 
some of his friends said “ Nay, rather let us fight against the squalid- 
ness and misery of conditions. Let us champion the cause of 
Beauty and Freedom and wrestle for the principle of Truth.” But 
the Artist feared and fled to the mountains, where he lived 
untouched by the defiling hand of Society. 


Perhaps one of the greatest calamities which have hampered 
Progress in the past has been the divorce between man’s belief in 
God and the spiritual, in other words, Religion and the State. The 
Athenian State combined both; it was only in the State that man 
could reach his highest good. The conduct of the individual was 
the conduct of the State and vice versa. According to Plato the 
individual was to be subordinated to the organic whole (ie., the 
State) not so much so as to secure order, but liberty, by which each 
citizen might perform the function for which he was best fitted. 








\ 
* 
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The divorce of religion or spiri i iti 

the State, originated in Rome petra oy ie auc: ae ra! 
Stoics and the Christians acknowledged that slavery was ea tbe 
The Stoics asserted that according to the law of nature. piece? 
no slavery; but the law of nature had in fact been succeeded tyre 
convention to which they must submit. The Christians, parti ia y 
through the voice of St. Augustine, avowed that mankind iad 
common nature, being made in the image and likeness of God, b ie 
because‘ Man had fallen’ he must submit to established conventi <3 
Thus the idealists hampered the realisation of their ideals by aun 
mitting to a convention which they were afraid to overthrow, th rel 
creating a divided allegiance, ‘a service to God and a wsios 
Caesar.’ A step further and it is found that Europe payed hom 

to two leaders, the Pope, ruler of things spiritual, and the Empgaor 
ruler of things temporal. The material government of Europe was 
fur more immediate and practical and therefore developed into its 
real governing machine. The Pope still insisted upon his supremacy 
and that the Emperor should pay him homage, and the great struggle 
between the Empire and the Papacy began. So the State became 
in all practical senses, cut off from religion. The Reformation, in 
the end, created the National Church in England; but the National 
Church has proved a farce. Religion and all things rtaining to 
Art, which is a very living religion, became things outside the State, 
and the honour of the State depended upon the uprightness and 
justice of its rulers. Politics are nowadays considered a ‘di 


business,’ and artists generally steer clear of public life as herb A 
degrading. 


Ill. 


Now the Artist, living far away in the mountains, began to con- 

template the nature of lifeand men. And he bethought himself of 

the past; and he saw the great leaders whom he had worshipped in 

his boyhood, how they had struggled against difficulty for some 
great principle and for the progress of mankind, how they had 
battled with ugliness and yet bad been silver trumpets for the music 
of Beauty and Love; how they had sacrificed the selfish desire for 
a life of comfort and happiness among their beloved; but instead, 
they seemed to love all mankind and offering their lives to their 
world, fought and triumphed. And the Artist marvelled at his base- 
ness and selfishness; and he grew hungry for the world of action 
where he might toil with others in the great struggle for freedom, 
that all men might have the opportunity to live more abundantly, 
and not to exist as slaves of circumstance and environment. 


And the Artist dreamed of the far future, how this world of 
ugliness and hatred might give place to a land smiling with Beauty 
and love between all men; where all might work as they were best 
fitted, unfettered by bonds of coercion and social convention, where 
all might work out their salvation with joyful toil and human 
sympathy, in an atmosphere undefiled by machinery and endless 
competition for worldly superiority. And he saw how the world was 
but a training ground, the testing place in a wonderful scheme of 
evolution, part of a wider plan by which man might reach his true 
state of godhead, the supreme and perfect. 


a 
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IV. 






The ideal state would be one in which government was un- 
n , in which men and women had reached such a stage of 
unselfishness that no coercion between man and man existed, 
everybody would be truly free to accomplish his or her aim ra 
in the best atmosphere suited for that work, Such a U 1 J 
far away, but eve hour its proximity is increased or a Pa 
the thoughts, words and actions of mankind. ; ve tee 

In order to make Progress ® living fact and to ere a 
changes that will set the world on the high road to rag eacie oS 
ideals, it is obvious that the reform must come from the weareel the oleteg 

le. At present the people are imprisoned by the bars ofslavery ‘ 
and ignorance. Politicians are as A class not idealists, but 
individuals out for personal in or gain for one single group of the : 
community. They are not the leaders of national progress, but the 
bugbears of the same. The true leaders of progress are men who 
have turned in disgust away from active politics to work at the 
lems of the time in comparative obscurity. The poets, the 

t tists, the thinkers, it is they who are the true leaders of progress, 
because they are themselves more highly tievaloged spiritually and 
have greater understanding. A living example 0 such a worker is 
to be found in A.B, who, with a faithful band, has been solving the 
Irish problem behind the scenes. Unknown to the public, he has 
been described by a great statesman, Lord Robert Cecil, as the iS 
greatest Englishman of our time. ; 

1f Democracy is to be a solution to all political and international 
controversy, we must win it. Democracy Is at present a very distant 
realisation. The people are only beginning to awake; they are still 
slaves of circumstance and ignorance. It is Art above all other 
influences which is going to educate the people to entertain high 
standards of human relationship and a love for Beauty. Art, taken 
in the widest expansion of its meaning, must become the soul of 
statesmanship. Religion, the understanding of life and immortality, 
must receive recognition by the State, as being the foundation of all 
things. When Beauty, the breath of the Universal Consciousness, 
is universally worshipped, the peoples will attain their true 


emancipation. 





Vi 


th the morning sun, and with a light heart 
returned to the land of Civilization and 
r the banner of Progress and Freedom, 


And the Artist rose wi 
and great determination, 


enlisted as a soldier unde 
a worker in the great march towards Truth. 


H.R.G. 
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A CORNISH LANDSCAPE, 


| 


Diss © 
HAN 


Stephen Bone. 
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The Tower of Terror. 


1 

The husband stood by the kitchen range 

And said, in a voice of thunder: =i) 
«Go, fetch the firewood and fetch the coals, 

And place the paper under.” . 
“The paper?” said his wife, distraught, 

«The ‘Morning Post’ has not been brought, 

Through a newsboy's tragic blunder.” 


I. 

«The fire has got to be lit to-day!” 
Said the husband, upon his mettle ; 
«1 need some tea, and how can there be 

Tea, if there’s no hot kettle ? 
Besides, Augustus needs his gruel : 
I will get a fire, if I use as fuel 
The beds or Dad’s old settle.” 


IIL. 
“There's still the children’s library,” 
Reluctantly said the otber ; 
« But don’t you think these books should be spared, 
By their doting father and mother?” 
“Oh, nonsense!” said the husband, grim, 
For conscience seldom weighed with him, 
“They'll think it’s their elder brother!" 


IV. 
The “ doting” parents they search the shelves, 
Which are old and worn and dusty, 
Till they come to a corner of the room 
Where the books look old and musty. 
“The Tower of Terror,” the father said, 
« Ah! here's an old one, which will never be read; 
It looks so tattered and rusty.” 


Ni 

“It will burn well, too,” the mother said, 

« And will start the fire like winking.” 
And opening it and beginning to read, 

Said: “ Their gait was stealthy and slinking; 
They had cutlasses thrust between their teeth, 

And every dagger was drawn from its sheath.” 
“ Here;” said the father, “let me see!” 

And he took the book, unthinking. ... 








Vi, 
The time goes fast, th 


© children » 
And find the 


eturn 


the grate is bare— 
Except for some Sticks j 


S Inserted, 
They enter the nursery, What do they ates 


“Oh, father and Mother, you ne'er turned the key» 
Ere you gratified tastes so Perverted, ie 


Vil. 


and mother are both on their knees 

with keenest enjoyment ; 

The mother is deep in « B.O.P,'s," 
“Red Terrors” 


8” the father's employment, 
The fire is forgotten, though fuel is found, 
They read and they read and ne'er y 
White around and around, in | 
Ave the books that they 


The father 
Reading, 


tter a Sound; 
arge heaps on the Sround, 
Once to destroy Meant, 


STEPHEN Boxe, 


Sonnet. 


To Kears 


O Adonais | was hungry 
My spirit thirsted for the wine of Truth, 
Dry ignorance had pare 


hed my heart before 
Thy song's sweet nectar 


quenched my thirst of youth. 
For Beauty sang through thee untainted, pure ; 
The Beauty which is Tr 


uth, the Truth behind 
This veil of mortal ugliness demure 


And smug, that hypnotises blind mankind, 
Thou livest Adonais for all time; 


sore, 


Thy loveliness knows neither death nor birth; 
The magic music of your thrilling rhyme 
Shall be ‘a joy for ever’ to this earth. 

From some new Life, devoid of man’s desires, 
Thy love transcends to us and love inspires. 


H.R.G, 





Srenp CaAvACK 



































Vivisection. 


Parr 1: being the dia 
ry of EDWIN LUN 
October 3rd. ST, Esq., B.a., Oxon. 


gley upon the Possibilities of 
c tt de, I do hi 
“much of it. His idens are ¢ vite Pe cteal te knows 
has asked me to stay with hi Beha cf Pine eee be 
moor, and offer him advice on his worl 
October 5th, 10 p.m. 


- Larrived here after an intercsting j i i 
; h 0 &% journey in th ) 
> 1 entered into conversation with a man, Whoke ieigpeas Ga 
habitant of these parts. I mentioned that 1 was coming here. axe 
he regarded me with a most peculiar suspicious look, as if [| had 
lela a mee am) Bae 80. Bind host received me very graciously ; 
ve a comfortable room and have retired ing tired 
eae ny joursey, red to bed early, being tired 


October 6th, 7 a.m, 


I couldn't sleep well last night because of the yell i 
animals; not plain, ordinary animals such as one bane acer 
but mixed; there was one which sounded like a combination of a 
lion’s roar and the bellowing of a bull and other curious noises. 
Suddenly arose a most frightful scream of pain, the sound of a 
tortured soul. The wind rustled in the tree-tops and alone broke 
the silence. I rushed upon the landing; all was dark; but it was 
not so silent now ; in the distance I could hear the trot of a pony, 
in the house. Nearer and nearer it came, until it began to ascend 
the stairs, but now I found the switch of the light and pressed it; I 
saw before me not a pony, but two beings with the hindquarters of a 
oat, and the top part bearing a strong resemblance to a man. 
hey stood upright and glared at me, with their chins kept well in 
and their small pointed beards against their chests. One stretched 
forth a misshapen hand, like a monkey’s, towards me; instinctively 
I turned off the light and tearing into my room, locked the door. 


I lay shivering from fright, in my bed, listening for any sound of 
movement from the monsters outside, but I heard none, and com- 
posed myself, as best I could, for sleep. Once I heard a faint cry, 
but nothing else, and the rest of the night passed quietly. 


10 p.m. 


Who was ever in such a state? I feel as if I was living ina Chamber 
of horrors. 

Of all strange places I was ever in, this is undoubtedly the strang- 
est. As | came down this morning, I was confronted by a man- 
servant, who conducted me to the breakfast-room, where an ex- 
cellent meal was laid out for me. 


Half way through, | suddenly remembered that I had left lying 
upon my dressing table, my watch and a case containing notes to the 
value of forty pounds. Not being willing to risk their safety in such 
a strange house, I rushed to my bedroom, burstin and stood amazed 
at what I saw; for making the bed, were not ordinary English 
housemaids, but two little creatures, about four feet high, with black 
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Daal 
faces and curly hair; each 
hung right from their pb 
moved with short, stum 
throaty accents and, 
said, it sounded vaguely Ii 
Returning downstairs, | finished 
paper. When I had been reading fe lor 
<n ee tp clear the table brought 
6 Lan » wi it 
entertain myself as 1 i tie egies foi 
There is a beautiful n, laid out in an old-fashioned ' 
with a walled garden, about two hundred yards square. r 


‘Aa | walked over the velvety lawn, I thought | saw som 
nced to ii 


something move in the bordering trees, and adva' 

‘ Out of the trees came a most ridiculous figure. It was 1 
eight feet high and had very short legs in comparison with its: 
on its head was an old straw hat, and its raiment f , 
of an overall, “Hullo!” remarked this apparition in a. i 
voice, “ what do you want?" To say | was scared, is to put it 
mildly. So dum founded was I that could not say & wor 
creature advanced, “Can you not 17" it demanded, slow! 
whereat I said, “ Whoare you, and where do you live?” For tho 
I, surely this is some Junatic, some freak of nature; but it merely 
said, “ The Master,” and turning, it ambled off through the trees. 4 


1 stared after it and then at the ground before me. i] Dees “ 
what size its feet were, to be in proportion with the rest of its r. 
it must taleatleast . - + + * * a, 
The prints upon the ground were those of horses hooves; no 
others were visible. 
J, W. B, Harris. 
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shall never die, 


Beauty and Truth 
from earth not shriven, 


Though earthly minds, 
Shall prating, argue and deny 

Beauty and Truth, 
Beauty, the pristine flower given 
Por man to nurture lovingly; 
Truth, the sweet dew from God's 
These two shall live, while mortals sigh 
Through lives and lives of hardship driven 


Spite failures, seeking finality 
Beauty and Truth. 


blue heaven, 
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